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INTRODUCTION 

Operations for the year covered by this report resulted in a surplus of 
revenues over expenses. This surplus was made possible by a small increase 
in passenger revenue; by the Authority’s control of expenses through good 
management of its operations; by the payment by the City to the Authority 
of the difference between full fares and the partial fares paid by elementary 
and high school children traveling to and from school; by the assumption by 
the City, starting Jan. 1, 1960, of the cost of policing the transit system; and 
by the first of ten annual payments, as required by law, from the proceeds 
of the sale of the power plants, for part of the cost of purchasing power. 
These payments, though sometimes loosely called subsidies, represent the 
recognition by the City of its responsibility for services provided by the 
Authority which are properly a charge upon the community as a whole. 

The city assumed these costs as a deliberate policy decision to meet its 
responsibilities to assist in the maintenance of the 15^ fare. Operation of 
the transit system at the lowest possible fare is an important factor in stimu¬ 
lating maximum use of the transit system as an essential component of the 
economic welfare of the community. 

The addition of this year’s surplus to the surplus funds previously accu¬ 
mulated by the Authority should permit the continuance of the 15^ fare at 
least until January 1, 1962, barring some now unpredictable developments. 

The year showed an encouraging increase in revenue from passengers. 
It is hoped that this increase, together with the small increase last year, por¬ 
tends a reversal in the downward trend in riding that had persisted since 1947. 

During the year the Authority continued to reduce expenses by increasing 
the efficiency of its operations. 

A great deal of progress was made on the improvement of the physical 
plant and equipment of the system with capital funds made available by the 
City. Much, however, remains to be done, particularly in the replacement of 
over-age rapid transit cars. As in prior years major emphasis continues to 
be placed on the rehabilitation and modernization of the system. This is 
absolutely essential and is the least costly way of improving service for the 
riders. 

The approach of the December 31, 1959 termination date of the contract 
with the hourly rated employees was accompanied by the usual threats of a 
transit stoppage. A new and satisfactory two year contract was negotiated 
prior to the termination date, and the Authority’s relations with its employees 
continued on a business-like basis of mutual respect. 

Since the close of this year marks the end of five years of this Authority’s 
administration this report, in addition to covering the activities of the year, 
briefly reviews some of the important developments of the entire period. 

In its first annual report for the year ended June 30, 1956 there appeared 
the statement, “The Authority’s objectives in its operation of the transit 
system are implicit in the legislative definition of the Authority as a 
‘public benefit corporation’. Broadly, this requires the provision of an 
essential transit service to the users of the system in the most efficient manner”. 
This is, of course, a continuing challenge, not a fixed goal that can be 
achieved. Great progress has been made during these five years, but much 
still remains to be done and the Authority will continue to strive for further 
advancement in this direction. 



PLANS AND PROGRAM 


During the five years of this Authority’s tenure 
its plans and program have, of necessity, stressed 
the essential tasks of rehabilitating the transit sys¬ 
tem and improving the efficiency of its operations. 
This necessity arises from the public interest, exist¬ 
ing financial limitations, and the nature and size of 
the New York City Transit System. The financial 
restrictions are imposed on both operating and 
capital expenditures. 

OPERATING PROGRAM 

Operating expenditures govern the rate of the 
fare. The policy of maintaining the fifteen cent fare 
as long as possible is amply justified. 

Experience in New York City and elsewhere 
has conclusively demonstrated that a fare increase 
results in decreased patronage. A fare increase on 
the New York City Transit System would undoubt¬ 
edly result in increased total revenues. But it would 
also result in further under-utilization of the sys¬ 
tem, particularly in the periods between rush hours 
when it is already under-utilized. This would 
further complicate the operating problems arising 
from the concentration of riding in rush hours. It 
would also increase traffic congestion if people 
could find space to come into the city center in their 
own cars. In any event it would certainly reduce the 
number of people coming in which would adversely 
affect business activity. 

The City, of New York has recognized these un¬ 
desirable effects of a fare increase and has assumed 
certain costs heretofore paid by the Authority from 
its own revenues. This action has enabled the Au¬ 
thority to earn a small surplus this year. This, when 
added to its previously accumulated surplus should 
permit the maintenance of the present rate of fare 
at least until January 1, 1962. 

It is doubtful that assistance from the City on a 
scale substantially greater than the present is pos¬ 
sible without modification of the basic statute under 
which the Authority operates. This Authority does 
not favor an outright blanket subsidy. Unless a 
subsidy is carefully defined and limited, and re¬ 
lated specifically to the service provided it becomes 
an invitation to careless management. 

While this year’s surplus would not have resulted 
without the City’s contribution, the improvements 
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in operating efficiency made by the Authority dur¬ 
ing the entire five year period are of greater impor¬ 
tance. Without these, the funds provided by the 
City would have been insufficient to produce a sur¬ 
plus. Since transit is a service industry the reduc¬ 
tions made by the Authority in operating costs 
result mainly from improvements in equipment, 
methods and productivity, that permit the work of 
the Authority to be done by fewer men. 

The Authority will continue to use every sound 
method to cut its costs of operation. This is a con¬ 
tinuing process requiring critical attention to every 
aspect of its work to improve the way it is per¬ 
formed. But it cannot be expected that cost reduc¬ 
tions in the future will be at the same rate or the 
same magnitude as those already made. The evident 
inefficiencies have been eliminated. Future increase 
in efficiency must come from new and better equip¬ 
ment, from technological developments, and from 
improvement in work methods. Barring dramatic 
and unexpected discovery of a new technology, this 
is a slow and gradual process. 

At the same time workers in every industry, and 
transit is no exception, are receiving ever higher 
rates of pay, bettering their working conditions, 
and gaining more fringe benefits. Consumers, in¬ 
cluding transit passengers, demand a better product 
and higher standards of service. These are the 
attributes of the higher standard of living all are 
striving for, and should not be denied. 

In these circumstances it is unrealistic to expect 
that the cost of a transit ride, or of any other prod¬ 
uct, can be forever fixed. If costs continue to rise 
the fare will have to rise too, for the passenger 
should pay his share of the cost of providing the 
service he demands. 

One aspect of the demand for higher standards 
of service is of particular concern to the Authority. 
Public attention is increasingly focused on improv¬ 
ing the appearance and cleanliness of the system 
and its equipment, and on the reduction of delays 
to service. While expert study and investigation 
showed improvement in the safety and service rec¬ 
ord of the rapid transit system, the public expects 
still further improvement. The authority acknowl¬ 
edges the legitimacy of such expectations, and is 
striving to meet them. It must, however, be recog- 






nized that achieving higher standards of service 
and appearance will be difficult and costly. The 
system is too old, too complex, and too large for 
overnight changes to be practicable. 

CAPITAL PROGRAM 

Funds for the capital needs of the Authority are 
provided by the City. These come from the same 
source, and are financed in the same manner as 
all other City capital costs. The City’s difficulties 
in finding sufficient money for all capital purposes 
therefore limit the amounts that can be made avail¬ 
able to the Authority. 

The condition of the system, brought about by 
age and obsolescence, and the limitation of avail¬ 
able funds has forced the Authority to concentrate 
on the rehabilitation and modernization of existing 
facilities and the replacement of over-age and ob¬ 
solete equipment. 

With the continuing necessity for capital funds 
for the improvement of existing facilities, and the 
limited funds that are expected to be available 
within the next few years, it is obvious that the 
policy of giving first priority to modernization and 
rehabilitation will have to continue for some time. 

The replacement of over-age rapid transit cars 
still remains a most urgent need. The engineers 
who studied the safety and reliability of the opera¬ 
tion of the system recommended replacement of all 
cars over 35 years of age. This has been, and re¬ 
mains a major objective of the Authority. This 
should be accomplished promptly, even if the City 
has to seek new methods of financing such a 
program. 

The program of platform extensions to provide 
greater capacity, of signal modernization, of im¬ 
proved lighting, of new and improved elevators 
and escalators, and other betterments must con¬ 
tinue. 

On the surface lines the replacement of old buses 
should be continued, and a bus garage in Man¬ 
hattan remains an urgent need. 

If the capital program proposed by the Authority 
for such improvements can be financed, the major 
part of the work could be well under way within 
four or five years. 

Looking toward the time when the needs of the 


existing system have been met, and capital funds 
for expansion of the system become available, 
there is continuing study of the need for the con¬ 
struction of new lines. These will be required for 
growing areas of the City, such as Queens, and to 
provide more comfortable rides on other of the 
existing highly congested lines. The financial prob¬ 
lems, for both construction and operation, are 
formidable. 

The Authority is again requesting capital funds 
for construction of a third track on the BMT 
Jamaica Line east of Eastern Parkway. This will 
improve service and speed on this line and relieve 
overcrowding on the IND Queens Boulevard Line. 
A test of skip-stop operation on this line showed 
that the small decrease of running time was not 
sufficient to attract passengers from the Queens 
Boulevard Line. 

It must be recognized that while there has been 
a small increase in riding during the year this has 
hardly been of a magnitude that would justify 
major investment in entirely new facilities. Further¬ 
more recent studies and projections of the future 
growth and development of the City do not predict 
any great growth of population. 

This leads to the conclusion that, at least in the 
near future, improvements will probably be quali¬ 
tative rather than quantitative. They will be de¬ 
signed to reduce congestion and provide faster and 
more comfortable service. And they may lie in the 
area of better coordination of various existing facil¬ 
ities to provide better utilization, rather than the 
construction of extensive new ones. 

It is also quite possible that the plight of the rail¬ 
roads and the general increase in complexity of the 
transportation problem facing the entire metro¬ 
politan area will require coordinated planning 
under a regional agency. 

A study of the feasibility of staggering working 
hours in order to relieve rush-hour congestion is 
under way. It is expected that a report will be made 
during the next year by the study group retained 
for this project. This should do much to answer 
the question whether any substantial relief for the 
City and the transit system can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected from this often proposed remedy for con¬ 
gestion. 
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RESUL^F 

TABLfl 

CONDENSa*E 


REVENUE 

From Passengers . 

From Other Sources . 

Total . 

EXPENSES 

For Salaries, Wages and Associated Personnel Costs 

For Materials, Supplies, Power . 

For Reserves ... 

For Other Purposes . 

Total . 

EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER EXPENSES . 


Total New York City Transit System 

Fiscal Year Ended 

June 30, 1959 June 30, I960 Change 

$252.8 $ 267.6 $ +14.8 

6.4 II.I + 4.7 

$259.2 $ 278.7 $ +19.5 


$219.2 

35.5 

5.3 

9.4 
$269.4 

$— 10.2 


$ 218.8 
42.1 
5.7 
6.9 
$ 273.5 


$ — 0.4 
+ 6.6 
+ 0.4 
— 2.5 
$ + 4.1 
$ +15.4 


For the year ended June 30, 1960 revenues 
exceeded expenses by $5,200,000 in contrast to 
the operating deficit of $10,200,000 for the prior 
year. The rapid transit divisions operated at a def¬ 
icit of $100,000 while surface earned a surplus 
of $5,300,000 for the year. 

REVENUES 

The New York City Transit System, as a whole, 
attracted 35,313,000 more riders than in 1958-59, 
about two-thirds being full fare passengers and the 
balance school children carried at reduced rates. 
Numerically, rapid transit riders increased by 
20,899,000 and surface riders by 14,414,000 
but, percentagewise, the former increased by 1.6% 
and the latter by 3.5%. 

Payments by the City of New York were made 
for the first time in 1959-60 for the difference 
between the full fare and the partial fares paid by 
school children and helped to swell revenue from 
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passengers by $10,771,000. In prior years this 
difference was subsidized by the Authority. 

Other sources of revenue were advertising, 
station concessions, rents and interest, which in the 
aggregate increased by $200,000, and a new item 
of $4,583,000 paid by the City from the proceeds 
of the sale of the power plants to the Consolidated 
Edison Company on August 1, 1959. This is the 
first of ten annual payments of $5,000,000 pro¬ 
vided by law to offset the higher costs of purchas¬ 
ing electricity over the next ten years. 

EXPENSES 

Salaries, wages and associated personnel costs 
include all operating and administrative payrolls 
plus the Authority’s contributions to the employees’ 
pension fund, to social security and to health and 
hospital insurance. 

Contractual wage increases for hourly rated em¬ 
ployees, mandatory increments for employees in 
the Career and Salary Plan and other adjustments 
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Lit OPERATIONS 


AM 

INSOPERATING RESULTS 
liiiions) 


Fisc 
June 30, 

Rapid Transit Lines 

:al Year Ended 

1959 June 30, I960 

Change 

Fiscal Ye, 
June 30, 1959 

Surface Lines 

ar Ended 

June 30, I960 

Change 

$196.0 

$ 202.9 

$ + 6.9 

$56.8 

$64.7 

$+7.9 

5.9 

10.5 

+ 4.6 

0.5 

0.6 

+0.1 

$201.9 

$213.4 

$ +11.5 

$57.3 

$65.3 

$+8.0 

$168.8 

$ 167.2 

$ — 1.6 

$50.4 

$51.6 

$+1.2 

31.1 

37.9 

+ 6.8 

4.4 

4.2 

—0.2 

3.0 

3.4 

+ 0.4 

2.3 

2.3 


7.5 

5.0 

— 2.5 

1.9 

1.9 


$210.4 

$ 213.5 

$ + 3.1 

$59.0 

$60.0 

$+1.0 

$—8.5 

$—0.1 

$ + 8.4 

$—1-7 

$ 5.3 

$+7.0 


were offset by the transfer of Power Department 
personnel to the Consolidated Edison Company and 
by other reductions in personnel to hold the Sal¬ 
aries and Wages figure to $400,000 less than that 
of 1958-59. Contributions to the New York City 
Employees Retirement System were $1,500,000 
less. New Blue Cross rates effective January 1, 
1960 forced a rise of $100,000 in Health and 
Hospital Insurance costs. Wider employee cover¬ 
age in the Federal Old Age Insurance Plan, which 
is not compulsory for civil service employees, plus 
a rate increase from 2%% to 3% for the employ¬ 
ers’ contributions raised Social Security payments 
by $1,000,000. 

In 1958-59 power purchased and fuel used for 
the generation of power equalled $19,700,000 
compared to the 1959-60 total of $26,600,000. 
The increase of $6,900,000 accounts for the differ¬ 
ence in the Materials, Supplies and Power item in 
Table I. 


Reserves, with amounts of $700,000 and $5,- 
000,000 for Employees’ Liability and Public Lia¬ 
bility, respectively, increased by $400,000 in the 
latter because of the trend towards higher awards 
in accident damage suits. 

The marked decrease in other expenses is due 
to the payment of $3,250,000 by the City to meet 
the costs of policing the transit system after Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1960. 

SURPLUS 

The accumulated surplus as of June 30, 1959 
was increased during the year to $16,800,000 
mainly as a result of adjustments in past payments 
to the New York City Employees Retirement System 
and transfer to surplus of unused and unneeded 
Deferred Maintenance Reserves. Adding this year’s 
$5,200,000 excess of revenues over expenditures 
brings the total surplus as of June 30, 1960 to 
$ 22 , 000 , 000 . 


PASSENGER TRENDS 

In July 1955, when this Authority assumed the 
administration and operation of the City’s subway, 
elevated and surface lines, rapid transit and sur¬ 
face passenger traffic in New York City, as well as 
in nearly all of the nation’s urban areas had been 
dropping steadily since 1947. Fare increases made 
necessary by rising costs of operation accelerated 
this downward trend. In 1953-54, the first year 
after an increase in the fare from 10 to 15 cents the 
number of passengers carried was 11% less than 
in the previous year and there was an additional 
3% drop in 1954-55. 

The immediate problems facing this Authority 
and the City were to reduce or control expenses so 
the 15^ fare could be maintained, and to stop and, 
if possible, reverse the downward trend of riding 
of the prior nine years. It believed that increased 
efficiency of operations, improved facilities, serv¬ 
ice commensurate with public patronage and a 
steady fare structure would accomplish these ends. 

The reports of the American Transit Association 
indicate that the down trend in transit passengers 
is continuing in most American cities. In 1958-59, 
however, the New York City Transit System ap¬ 
pears to have arrested this downward trend of 
riding on its lines, and caused an upward move¬ 
ment to begin. Table II showing the number of 
passengers carried in each of the years during which 
the 15^ has been in effect, supports this view. 

TABLE II 

NUMBER OF RAPID TRANSIT & SURFACE 
LINE PASSENGERS—FISCAL YEARS 1954 
TO 1960 


Fiscal Year Number of Passengers (in thousands) 

Ended 


June 30th 

Rapid Transit 

Surface 

Total 

1954 

1,416,371 

448,518 

1,864,889 

1955 

1,378,150 

419,461 

1,797,611 

1956 

1,363,134 

413,309 

1,776,443 

1957 

1,355,384 

414,904 

1,770,288 

1958 

1,319,457 

413,050 

1,732,507 

1959 

1,324,054 

416,600 

1,740,654 

I960 

1,344,953 

431,014 

1,775,967 


Transit industry traffic trends of the post-war 
years have been thoroughly explored by independ¬ 
ent experts, and transit company managements. 
The 5-day week, population shifts, increased avail¬ 
ability and use of private cars, television, re¬ 


location of shopping centers, changing business 
conditions and altered patterns of vacation and 
recreation activities have all been recognized as 
contributing factors to the general trend against 
mass transit use. The general economic vitality of 
the New York metropolitan area is undoubtedly 
contributing to the increasing numbers of riders 
on the New York City Transit System. It is also 
important to the City of New York and this Au¬ 
thority to note the salutary effects on riding, of good 
service, new equipment and improved facilities 
made possible by the capital investments made by 
the City in its transit system. 

The effects of a number of completed structural, 
equipment, and service changes have therefore 
been analyzed and simply charted, to indicate 
passenger trends on a “before and after” basis. 
Many of the improvements analyzed are in exist¬ 
ence for relatively short periods of time and the 
public is often slow in familiarizing itself with 
and utilizing such facilities. Furthermore, in this 
system which carries almost two billion riders a 
year, substantial increases in numbers result in 
only minor percentage changes in passenger trends 
and these are sometimes obscured by general trends 
and other factors. Under these conditions the re¬ 
sults of the analyses shown are indicative rather 
than conclusive. However, the consistency of the 
results strengthens the conclusion that these im¬ 
provements have had a significant, even though 
not precisely determinable, effect in increasing 
riding. 


DYRE AVENUE LINE 



Revenue passengers, Dyre Ave. Line, before and after 
its physical connection to the R?way-7th Ave. Line. 
Fig. 1 






The physical connection of the Dyre Avenue 
Line with the IRT Division was placed in operation 
on May 1, 1957 permitting replacement of shuttle 
service by through service to the Broadway-7th 
Avenue Line. Figure 1 shows the number of passen¬ 
gers entering the five stations of this line during 
the years immediately before and after this service 
change. The increased patronage after the start of 
through service with longer trains is evident. 

BROADWAY-7TH AVENUE LINE 
MODERNIZATION 

The Broadway-7th Avenue Line extends from 
242nd St. in The Bronx to the South Ferry Station 
at the lower tip of Manhattan, 14.7 route miles. It 
operates through some of the most populous and 
busiest areas of the City. Some of the local stations 
constructed prior to 1904 were built for 5-car train 
service with a capacity of 30 trains per hour. To 
increase this capacity and thus provide better transit 
service, this Authority undertook a program of 
modernizing the automatic signalling, lengthening 
and relighting the stations, and replacing the old 
cars. New entrances and elevators were and are 
being installed where required. 

Platforms of stations between Times Square and 
96th Street, Manhattan, were lengthened to accom¬ 
modate 10-car trains. Fluorescent strip lighting was 
installed in 27 stations. New gap fillers were in¬ 
stalled and other improvements were made at South 
Ferry Station to speed trains in and out of the 
station. 

With the delivery of new IRT type subway cars 
and the substantial completion of the improvements 
described, a new high speed 8-car train local serv¬ 
ice from 242nd Street to South Ferry was begun 
on February 6, 1959. Capacity of the local service 
was increased by 92% between 96th Street and 
South Ferry with running time approximating that 
of the express trains. Delays at the 96th Street 
junction previously resulting from the switching of 
locals and expresses to other tracks were elimin¬ 
ated. 

As the first of the Authority’s integrated, intra- 
divisional improvement projects to be completed, 
this line is an excellent testing ground to determine 
the effect of such improvements. 

Since the 8-car high-speed local service offers 
the greatest improvement to riders originating 


north of 96th Street, the greatest effect can be ex¬ 
pected in this area. Figure 2, comparing the line’s 
total passengers with the totals for the stations be¬ 
tween 96th Street and 242nd Street (excluding 
interdivisional transfer points) shows the resulting 
increase in riding. For purpose of comparison the 
1956-57 totals are used as the base and totals for 
other years are shown as percentage changes from 
that year. 



Passenger traffic trends on IRT B’way-7th Ave. Line. 
Percent change from 1956-57. 

Fig. 2 


The slump in riders in 1957-58, shown in Figure 
2, can undoubtedly be ascribed, in part, to the 
passenger inconveniences caused by the work being 
done on stations and trackways along this route. 

A closer study of revenue passenger statistics for 
1958-59 shows that of the 2,000,000 additional 
fares entering the stations from 96th Street to 
242nd Street (17 stations, excluding the inter¬ 
divisional station at 168th Street) about 1,500,000 
were accounted for in the five months of the fiscal 
year after the new service began. The increase for 
these stations in 1959-60 to the 39,235,000 revenue 
passengers from the 1956-57 total of 35,092,000 
was 12%. The Broadway-7th Avenue line total 
(excluding interdivisional stations) for 1959-60 
was 133,077,000 compared to 133,087,000 for 
1956-57. 

ROCKAWAY DIVISION 

The operation of this division, which was orig¬ 
inally part of the Long Island Rail Road, as an 
integral part of the New York City Transit System 
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was made possible by its acquisition by the City, 
its reconstruction and connection to the 8th Avenue 
Line at the Rockaway Blvd. Station. Transit oper¬ 
ation was begun on June 28, 1956. This has stimu¬ 
lated the construction of all-year-round housing in 
the Rockaways and a more stable type of commu¬ 
nity development. 

Figure 3 indicates the steady increase in riding 
since the operation began. In September, 1959 the 
rebuilt Aqueduct Racetrack was opened which, 
with the special racetrack service provided, had 



Revenue Passengers—Rockaway Division. 
Fig. 3 


Passengers entering the Aqueduct station in 
1956-57 totalled 106,000 or 3.9% of the Rockaway 
Division total. The number increased to 115,000 
or 3.8% in 1957-58, to 140,000 or 4.1% in 1958- 
59 and to 1,097,000 or 24% in 1959-60. 

Notwithstanding the increase in riding the line 
continues to be a financial drain on Authority 
operations. 

SURFACE 

The Authority’s Surface Division is divided into 
four operating units: Brooklyn, Queens, Manhattan 
and Staten Island. Passenger traffic for the fiscal 
years 1954 to 1960 was as follows: 

TABLE III 

SURFACE DIVISION PASSENGER DISTRI¬ 
BUTION 1954 TO 1960 


Fiscal Yr. 

Nui 

mber of Bus Riders (ir 

i thousands) 


Ended 




Staten 


lune 30th 

Brooklyn* 

Queens 

Manhattan 

Island 

Total 

1954 

315,741 

68,510 

34,971 

29,296 

448,518 

1955 

291,760 

67,195 

33,835 

26,671 

419,461 

1956 

286,232 

68,232 

33,247 

25,598 

413,309 

1957 

286,054 

69,915 

33,731 

25,204 

414,904 

1958 

282,871 

71,257 

33,796 

25,126 

413,050 

1959 

283,058 

73,806 

34,344 

25,392 

416,600 

I960 

292,427 

77,068 

35,750 

25,770 

431,015 

* Includes Trolley & 

or and Trolley Coach 

lines. 



The Authority’s generally improved standards 
of maintenance and cleanliness and more reliable 
service affect the entire system and can be measured 
only in total effect. It is evident from Table III that 
the later years reflect the beneficial results of these 
efforts and the operation of new buses. 

The early improvement and marked upward 
trend in Queens, as shown by the above table, re¬ 
sult largely from the population growth of that 
borough, and it is difficult to determine what effect 
service and equipment improvements have had. 

Manhattan riding is influenced by both its work¬ 
ing population as well as its residents. In view of 
the decreasing resident population, and the relative 
stability of the number of workers employed in 
this borough the surface system’s recovery of bus 
riders from its 1956 low in this borough is un¬ 
doubtedly caused in large part by new and better 
buses and improved service. It may also be in¬ 
fluenced by the increased traffic congestion which 
may be discouraging some private car users. 

In Staten Island the number of bus passengers 
has not changed materially since 1956. The in¬ 
creased number of riders since the low of 1958 
probably results mainly from the population in¬ 
crease in this borough, although greater reliability 
of the bus service as a result of improved mainte¬ 
nance undoubtedly had some effect. 

However, the latest census figures for Brooklyn 
indicate a definite population loss. Therefore, the 
system’s recovery of riders from the 1958 low is 
definitely an increase in per capita riding and at¬ 
tributable to the Authority’s efforts, including the 
conversion of trolley car and trolley coach lines to 
bus operation. 

Since 1956, 838 new buses have been purchased 
by The City of New York to replace a like number 
of vehicles which had been in service for 10 or 
more years. Approximately 1300 of the older 
(1948-1950) buses remain in service. 

Of the latest delivery of 190 diesel operated 
buses, 169 were placed in operation in the latter 
part of 1959 on eight lines operating out of the 
Flatbush Bus Garage. These lines are Flatbush- 
Avenue R, Kings Highway, Remsen Avenue, Flat- 
bush Avenue, Rockaway Parkway, Nostrand Ave¬ 
nue, Utica Avenue and Wilson Avenue. 
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The total passenger load curve for these routes 
is compared to that of all Brooklyn routes in Figure 
4, using percentage changes from a 1956-57 base. 



Passenger traffic trends on Brooklyn Surface Lines. 
Percent change from 1956-7. 

Fig. 4 


While the new buses have been in service for less 
than one year, the sharp increase shown on the chart 
for the eight routes involved, as against a lesser 
percentage increase for Brooklyn lines as a whole, 
must be credited to the introduction of the new 
buses. 


GENERAL TRENDS IN RIDING 

The increase in riding on both rapid transit and 
surface lines is shown in Figure 5. This graph of 
average week day riding which makes up 85% 
of the total annual riding on the system, shows the 
increase this year on the rapid transit lines, and 
the continuation and acceleration of the increase 
on the surface lines which began three years ago. 

The data thus far presented show annual or 
monthly totals and mask two characteristics of mass 
transit riding which control service and equipment 
requirements and create the most serious operating 
problems facing transit managements. 

One of these characteristics is the intense con¬ 
centration of riding during the week day rush 


NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT AUTHORITY 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 
PER WEEK DAY BY YEARS 1950-1960 
ft BY MONTHS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1959-1960 
MILLIONS 



Fig. 5 
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hours. This is the riding created by the journeys to 
and from work by the millions of daily riders. 
Table IV gives peak hour percentages of the 24 
hour total of a typical weekday in each of the last 
five years and shows little change in the last three 
years. 

TABLE IV 

PEAK HOUR RAPID TRANSIT PASSEN¬ 
GERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 24 
HOUR TOTAL ON A TYPICAL WEEKDAY 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


Morning Hour 
8-9 A.M. 
14.48% 
14.30 
13.47 
13.81 
13.47 

Two Morning 
Peak Hours 
7-9 A.M. 
27.11% 
26.83 
25.91 
26.09 
25.77 


Heaviest 
Evening Hour 
5-6 P.M. 
15.59% 
15.41 
14.80 
14.62 
14.97 


4-7 P.M. 
31.75% 
31.61 
30.84 
30.92 
30.83 


The other characteristic is the reduction of 
riding on Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays. Table 
V indicates that while rapid transit riding on week¬ 
ends and holidays dropped this year, the ratio of 
surface line riding on these days to weekdays has 
increased slightly over the last three years. 


TABLE V 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF SATURDAY, SUN¬ 
DAY AND HOLIDAY PASSENGERS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE WEEKDAY 
PASSENGERS 


al Year 


Rapid Transit 




38.64% 

39.03 

37.22 

38.19 

37.29 


51.85% 

50.96 

48.66 

48.75 

48.95 


System 

Total 

41.60% 

41.73 

39.86 

40.64 

40.03 


Ended June 30 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

The number of school children entering the rapid 
transit 'stations by using high school eligibility 
cards is not included in the above statistics. This 
type of riding has increased steadily year after 
year as shown by Table VI. 

TABLE VI 

NUMBER OF TICKETS AND ELIGIBILITY 
CARDS ISSUED TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FOR REDUCED FARE RIDING 

Total 
220,988 
245,580 
251,502 
302,594 
304,767 

School riding is controlled by prepaid monthly 
tickets sold to elementary school children and, in 
addition, to high school pupils using the Rockaway 
Line. Other high school students are issued eligi¬ 
bility cards which entitle the holder to transporta¬ 
tion during the school year on payment of partial 
fare. 



Average 

High School 

Fiscal Year 

Monthly 

Eligibility 

Ended June 30 

Tickets Sold 

Cards Issued 

1956 

42,707 

178,281 

1957 

48,441 

197,139 

1958 

50,069 

201,433 

1959 

61,412 

241,182 

I960 

64,474 

240,293 
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REVIEW OF 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Without the assistance of the City of New York 
in appropriating the capital funds for structural 
improvements and extensions, for new rolling stock 
and other equipment, it is doubtful that the Au¬ 
thority could now point to the rising curves of pas¬ 
senger travel and all the savings made in operating 
costs. 

In the past five years the New York City Board 
of Estimate appropriated close to $400,000,000 
for capital improvements on the New York City 
Transit System. Of this $76,852,707 was appro¬ 
priated in the past year, principally for the follow- 


Purchase of 330 subway cars . $39,913,700 

Purchase of 305 Diesel Buses. 8,235,000 

Lexington Ave. Line Improvements .. 6,381,200 

Station Platform Lengthening . 5,597,650 

Chrystie Street Connection . 5,307,500 

Track & Contact Rail Improvements 4,013,400 

Station Facilities . 1,763,840 

Fluorescent Lighting of Station Plat¬ 
forms . 1,228,300 


Brief descriptions of some of the more import¬ 
ant projects of this and prior years follow. 

BUSES 

There are 2,144 diesel buses in the surface fleet, 
composed by model years, as follows: 

1948 . 948 

1950 . 358 

1956 . 318 

1957 . 209 

1958 . 121 

1959 . 190 

Total . 2,144 

There are also approximately 150 trolley 
coaches being operated on five Brooklyn routes 
which will be scrapped with the delivery during 
July, 1960 of 305 diesel buses now on order*. 

This Authority is working toward the imple¬ 
mentation of a policy of retiring buses after they 
have been in operation for 15 years, at which time 
they generally become unattractive to passengers 
and are uneconomical to operate and maintain. 
This controlled program has resulted in purchases 
of 1,143 new diesel buses since 1955, including the 

* Trolley coach operation ended July 26, 1960. 


THE YEAR 

305 buses to be delivered in July. 

Each addition to the bus fleet features the latest 
advances in appearance, safety, rider comfort, ease 
of operation and maintenance. 

It is important to note the increased riders on 
the surface lines resulting in part from the oper¬ 
ation of new buses, and the greater reliability of 
service. 

STATION LIGHTING 

Strip fluorescent lighting along platform edges 
has been completed on 103 subway stations. 

In 

Completed Process 

IRT Div. 78 7 

BMT Div. 24 30 

IND Div. 1 

Total. lea 37 

Of the stations completed, 14 IRT, 15 BMT and 
one IND were done in the last fiscal year. 

Under the Authority’s program for the rest of 
1960 and the years 1961 to 1966, inclusive, fluo¬ 
rescent strip lighting will be installed on another 11 
IRT, 18 BMT and 104 IND stations. This will com¬ 
plete the re-lighting of all the subway and open- 
cut stations. 

DE KALB AVENUE RECONSTRUCTION 

Construction to improve the BMT DeKalb Av¬ 
enue station, to increase the train capacity of the 
six tracks through the station, and to eliminate 
grade crossings north of the station, had been under 
way since January, 1956 and was completed for 
train operation on April 9, 1960. It is expected 
that construction of the northerly mezzanine will 
be completed this summer, and that the new esca¬ 
lators will be ready for service this fall. Finished 
portions of this project had been placed in operation 
as each step was completed. The completion of the 
escalators will improve passenger facilities and 
mark the completion of the whole project. 

FRESH POND BUS GARAGE 

During the year the construction and equipment 
of this garage was brought practically to comple¬ 
tion.* The building is 250 feet wide by 500 feet 

* The garage was put in operation on July 27, 1960. 
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long, of one-story steel skeleton construction, with 
a mezzanine at one end for transportation person¬ 
nel. Walls are of cinder block construction with 
exterior facing brick. Capacity of the garage is 185 
buses. 

Construction of this garage was necessitated by 
the loss of bus garages at West Fifth Street and at 
Neptune Avenue in the Coney Island area. The 
land occupied by these garages was needed for 
housing and other civic improvements. The new 
Fresh Pond garage permits re-assignment of bus 
routes among the remaining garages to eliminate 
tens of thousands of “dead” miles in the running 
of empty buses to and from their regular passenger 
carrying routes. 

SUBWAY CARS 

Figure 6 depicts the total subway and elevated 
car fleet, by age groups as of June 30, 1960. 

Despite the recent purchases of cars the 2,344 
subway and elevated cars which have been in serv¬ 
ice from 35 to 55 years still make up 36% of the 
total car fleet. The early replacement of these cars 
is of the utmost importance. 

Anticipated deliveries in the next year include 
230 BMT-IND type and 100 IRT type cars of the 
latest design. It is expected that a contract for 260 
more BMT-IND cars will be delivered in the sum¬ 
mer of 1960*. These will replace approximately the 
same number of the older units in operation. 

* After approval by the N. Y. C. Board of Estimate this contract 
was signed on August 30, 1960. 


MODERNIZATION OF SIGNAL 
AND INTERLOCKING SYSTEMS 

Signal modernization has been carried out in 
conjunction with the general rehabilitation of the 
Broadway-7th Avenue and the Lexington Avenue 
Lines. It is also being done on the Broadway Line 
of the BMT from Whitehall Street to Lexington 
Avenue. Over the past five years $59,000,000 has 
been spent for the replacement of signal systems, 
parts of which had not been modernized since the 
original installations in 1904 and 1918. 

TRACK AND CONTACT RAIL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The replacement of light weight, worn and elec¬ 
trically inadequate contact rails with 150 pound 
contact rails was begun in 1958-59. Work has been 
completed on the Brighton Beach Line from Avenue 
H station to Avenue T station, on the Third Avenue 
Line from 148th to 216th Street and on the Lenox- 
White Plains Road Line from E. 216th to E. 241st 
Street, including the approach to the 239th Street 
Yard. 

Work continues on the track and contact rail 
changes at the Whitehall Street station of the 
Broadway-4th Avenue Line, on the Brighton Beach 
Line from Avenue H to Prospect Park station, on 
the Jerome Avenue and the 14th Street-Canarsie 
Lines. 






CHRYSTIE STREET CONNECTION 
AND TWO LOWER LEVEL 
SIXTH AVENUE TRACKS 

This connection, between the BMT Broadway- 
Line operating over the Williamsburg Bridge, the 
BMT Lines operating across the Manhattan Bridge, 
and the IND Division at Houston Street, will permit 
the operation of additional BMT trains to Mid- 
Manhattan via the IND 6th Avenue Lines. Two of 
the three structure contracts under Chrystie Street 
are well advanced and work started on the third 
contract early in 1960. A new subway station will 
be constructed on Chrystie Street at Grand Street. 

Contracts are being prepared for the two addi¬ 
tional tracks under Sixth Avenue from West 4th 
Street to 34th Street, and will be ready for letting 
in 1960 and 1961. A short extension north of 50th 
Street with a new station at 57th Street is being 
designed. Completion of this entire project is ex¬ 
pected in 1964. 

IRT BROADWAY-7TH AVENUE 
LINE IMPROVEMENTS 

Begun in 1957 with contracts for lengthening 
station platforms between Times Square and 96th 
Street, this is the first of the Authority’s ambitious 
program of integrated improvement projects to be 
completed. Other improvements included new cars, 
modernized signalling, fluorescent station lighting, 
installation of gap fillers at South Ferry and re¬ 
placements of station entrances and elevators at 
certain stations on the line. On February 6, 1959 
a new high speed 8-car train local service was 
begun with new subway cars between 242nd Street, 
Dyckman Street and 137th Street, and South Ferry. 
It has operated successfully, and attracted new 
riders. 

IRT LEXINGTON AVENUE LINE 

This project is similar to the Broadway-7th 
Avenue Line project in that it is an integrated plan 
of improvement of an old IRT subway line. This 
is the most heavily traveled line on the system, ex¬ 
tending from The Bronx, through Manhattan, into 
Brooklyn. The work, begun in fiscal 1957, includes 



Tunneling through solid rock for construction of the 59th 
Street and Lexington Avenue express station platforms. 


platform extensions at the 14th Street Station; 
complete reconstruction and lengthening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge Station to the north to accom¬ 
modate full length local trains, and eliminate the 
need for gap fillers on the express side of the plat¬ 
forms; construction of an express station below 
the existing local platforms of the 59th Street 
Station, to serve this rapidly growing East Side 
area, to relieve congestion caused by passengers 
transferring between local and express trains at 
Grand Central and give better access to the BMT; 
construction of a station entrance and control build¬ 
ing in Bowling Green Park; platform extensions at 
10 other Manhattan stations and 24 stations in 
Brooklyn and The Bronx; and the modernization of 
the signal and interlocking system. 

ESCALATORS, ELEVATORS AND 
STATION ENTRANCES 

Much work has been done on improving other 
station facilities that expedite and ease the move¬ 
ment of rapid transit passengers. New station en¬ 
trances were built at South Ferry on the IRT 
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Broadway-7th Avenue Line. New and improved 
escalators and elevators were installed at many 
locations. 



Architect’s rendering of new escalator housing being con¬ 
structed between the 161st Street stations of the IND 
Concourse Line and the IRT Jerome Avenue Line. 


ESCALATORS: 

Station 

(N) Delancey & Essex St. 
(R) Intervale Ave. 

(N) Roosevelt Ave. & 

73 St. 

(R) 177th St. 

(N) 59th St. & 

Lexington Ave. 
(R) 5th Ave. 

(N) 161st St. 

ELEVATORS: 

(R) 168th St. 

(R) 181st St. 

(R) Court St. 

(R) 191st St. 


IND Houston-Essex 
BMT Nassau-Centre 
IRT White Plains 

IND Queens ) 
IRT Flushing j 
IRT White Plains 

IRT Lexington Av. 
BMT Broadway 
IND Queens 

IND Concourse 1 
IRT Jerome Ave. ) 


IRT B’way-7th Ave. 
IRT B’way-7th Ave. 
BMT Brooklyn 
IRT B’way-7th Ave. 
(N)—New 


(R) —Replacement 


PLATFORM EXTENSIONS 


Status 

Completed 

1957-58 

Completed 

1957- 58 
Completed 

1958- 59 
Completed 

1958-59 

Completed 

1958-59 

Construction 

Construction 


Completed 

1957- 58 
Completed 

1958- 59 

Designed 

Being 

Designed 


The lengthening of station platforms is the 
quickest and most efficient way of increasing the 
capacity of the subway. It generally consists of 
extending IRT platforms to 525 feet to accommo¬ 
date the new type 10-car IRT trains, and BMT plat¬ 
forms to 615 feet to accommodate 9-car BMT or 
10-car IND trains. 

During the year platform extensions were com¬ 
pleted on the Broadway-7th Avenue Line. Work 


continued on the Brooklyn Bridge Station and was 
started on various stations of the Lexington-4th 
Avenue, the Jerome Avenue and the White Plains 
Road Line. 

The status of this project is illustrated in Figure 
7. The cost of platform extensions completed and 
under construction is $41,700,000. The estimated 
cost of the balance of the program is $44,000,000. 

A contract was completed for the installation of 
pre-stressed concrete slabs to replace wooden plat¬ 
forms on six stations of the Jerome Avenue Line, 
and other contracts are in preparation for similar 
installations at other stations. While initially more 
expensive, these concrete platforms will long out¬ 
last the older type of wooden platform, are safer 
arid require little maintenance. 

COMPLETED PROJECTS 

There were three other noteworthy projects com¬ 
pleted during the tenure of this Authority. 

SIXTIETH STREET TUNNEL CONNECTION 

This two-track connection in Long Island City, 
between the BMT Sixtieth Street tunnel and the 
Queens Boulevard line of the IND Division cost 
$23,000,000. It provided a new route between the 
Queens Boulevard line and the Broadway-Sixtieth 
Street BMT line in Manhattan by making full use 
of the existing unused track capacity in the BMT 
60th Street tunnel. 

Work started in 1950 and service on December 
1, 1955. 

GRANT AVENUE CONNECTION AND 
REHABILITATED LIBERTY AVENUE LINE 

This is a two-track ramp connection between the 
Fulton St. IND subway in Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, 
and the BMT elevated line along Liberty Ave. in 
Queens; and a third track, between the Pitkin 
Avenue IND Yard and the Liberty Ave. Line. Sta¬ 
tion platforms on the elevated line were lengthened, 
tracks and third rails rehabilitated, power facilities 
added, and a modern signal system installed. Con¬ 
struction started in 1951, and IND service was 
extended on April 29, 1956, from Euclid Ave. 
station, by way of this connection and the Liberty 
Ave. Line, to Lefferts Boulevard. It permitted dem¬ 
olition of the old elevated structures in Fulton 
St. between Rockaway Ave. and East New York, 
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and in Pitkin, Euclid, and Liberty Avenues be¬ 
tween East New York and the junction with the 
Grant Ave Connection. The project cost $8,000,- 
000 . 

ROCKAWAY DIVISION 

This line extended rapid transit service to the 
Rockaways, and thus fulfilled promises made by 
many City administrations to these Queens res¬ 
idents. 

The Rockaway Line of the Long Island Rail Road 
was acquired by the City in 1952. The structure on 
the Rockaway Peninsula was completely rehabil¬ 
itated, an earth embankment constructed across 
Jamaica Bay with swing bridges over deep water 
channels, and a connection to the IND Liberty 
Avenue Line was built. New stations were con¬ 
structed at Howard Beach, Aqueduct, Broad Chan¬ 
nel, Rockaway Park and Par Rockaway. New track, 
contact rails, power and signal systems were in¬ 
stalled. 

Service to Rockaway Park and Wavecrest began 
on June 28, 1956 and was extended to the Par Rock¬ 
away terminal station in January, 1958. The cost, 
including purchase of the Rockaway Line from the 
Long Island Railroad, was $56,000,000. 


RAPID TRANSIT CAR MAINTENANCE 

Consolidations of offices and shops, begun in 
1956, continue. 

On June 1, 1960 the consolidation of the IRT 
147th Street and the IND 207th Street repair shops 
was substantially completed at the latter location 
to handle the heavy maintenance, overhaul, and 
repair of more than 4,500 IND and IRT cars. 

Armature repairs and seat repairs for all divi¬ 
sions were moved to newly enlarged shops at Coney 
Island Yard. 

New programs, paid for by capital funds, for 
the modification of 1,800 traction motors on IND 
cars and the rehabilitation of 389 of the 67 foot 
BMT cars are in progress. 

Night inspections of lay-up cars were instituted 
to find and correct minor defects before the trains 
go into service for the day. 

New equipment installations included an ex¬ 
terior car washing machine, capable of washing 
120 per day, at the 207th Street Yard. 

Intensive inspection and repair programs further 
strengthened the efforts already made to reduce 
train delays due to equipment failures. The exces¬ 
sive age of many of the cars will, however, result 
in difficulties and delays and high maintenance 






costs until these cars are replaced. 

Since 1956 six inspection and repair shops have 
been closed and the work centralized at Coney 
Island, 207th Street and other locations, where 
facilities were modernized. Fuller machine utiliza¬ 
tion and quick adoption of improved procedures 
was thus achieved. 

POWER PLANTS 

On August 1, 1959 the three power generating 
plants owned by the City and operated by this 
Authority to supply power to its BMT and IRT 
Divisions were taken over by the Consolidated Ed¬ 
ison Company of New York in accordance with the 
sale contract approved by the Board of Estimate 
on March 12, 1959. 

The Authority retains the operation and main¬ 
tenance of the entire power distribution and con¬ 
version system consisting of 161 substations, 1,0^> 
miles of high tension transmission and lighting 
cables, 476 miles of D.C. underground traction 
power cables, and 445 miles of auxiliary, super¬ 
visory control and battery cables. 

The three systems operations offices were con¬ 
solidated in the Central Substation Building at 126 
West 53rd Street, Manhattan, resulting in a unified 
operation and considerable savings. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
AND STRUCTURES 

The mechanization of operations was further ad¬ 
vanced during the year with the acquisition of 
mechanical track lining and surfacing devices; 
special cranes for handling rail; a vacuum car for 
clearing trackways in yards; spraying equipment 
for applying fire retarders and wood preservatives 
to ties and other wooden trackway components; 
and a platform truck for cable maintenance on 
structures. This equipment plus that previously 
acquired has mechanized track installation and 
maintenance to an extent once considered impos¬ 
sible of achievement on subway lines. 

A new ultra-sonic “all-rail” testing car was 
placed in operation, and a rail grinding train was 
delivered and will be placed in operation later in 
1960. These will increase safety and riding comfort 
and will result in large savings in the replacement 
of running rails. 



Spraying molten metal on a worn shaft to build it up 
before machining it. 


Other techniques and equipment have been 
adopted such as the metal spray process for build¬ 
ing up shafts and other worn machine parts; the 
epoxy resin encapsulation process for the protec¬ 
tion of electrical equipment and the frozen joint 
method of installing rail joints. 

In the metal spray process a metal shaft or 
machine part is rebuilt by cleaning and roughing 
the worn area and then applying a fine spray of 
molten metal to the cavity. After the applied metal 
cools and hardens it is machined or ground to the 
proper contour. The method reclaims parts and 
equipment previously considered irreparable. 

The encapsulation process is a way of impreg¬ 
nating parts of motors, armatures and other elec¬ 
trical equipment with an epoxy resin to protect 
them from the damaging effects of moisture. Prior 
to the use of this process damaged equipment would 
have to be removed, baked dry and repaired. The 
procedure was lengthy and required a large in¬ 
ventory of replacements. The encapsulation process 
has reduced failures due to moisture and mini¬ 
mized the need for spare equipment. 

A similar epoxy resin is used in the frozen joint 
method of laying running rails. The resin is applied 
under rail heads, plates, joint bars and other points 
of contact around the rail joint to cement together 
the entire assembly and prevent the loosening of 
bolts through vibration. 

Low intensity, long-life electroluminescent lamps 
are being studied for effectiveness and economy in 
identifying trackside telephones and emergency 
alarms. 

The pre-fabricated track panel installation pro¬ 
gram was extended to the Jamaica, West End, 
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Pelham and Corona Lines in addition to the Lenox- 
White Plains and the Brighton Beach Lines where 
it was begun. The year saw 16.4 miles of track re¬ 
ballasted, and 27 single track miles of ties, 64 miles 
of running rail and eight miles of guard rail re¬ 
placed. Since the inception of the track renewal 
program in 1958 approximately 60 miles of single 
track have been reballasted, 483,000 ties replaced, 
280 single track miles of new rail, 60 miles of 
transposed rail and 20 miles of guard rail have 
been installed. 

The station and structure painting program con¬ 
tinued on schedule with contracts completed for 
the IND Queens and Crosstown Lines, the BMT 
Broadway-Jamaica Line, and the IRT Lenox- 
Dyre Avenue Lines. Other contracts are in various 
stages of completion. To date about 300 elevated 
and subway stations and 48 miles of subway struc¬ 
ture have been painted. Completion of the first 
system-wide painting cycle is expected by 1961, 
and painting will then continue on a regular sched¬ 
ule. 

New interlocking machinery was installed in 
switch control towers at Marcy Avenue on the BMT 
Jamaica Line and at Kings Highway on the BMT 
Brighton Beach Line. 


Major signal changes were made on the Rock- 



Track liner being put in position to align running rails 
horizontally. 


away Line for the special operation to the Aqueduct 
Racetrack. 

Work was begun on a program of rehabilitation 
of the lighting on the elevated stations of the IRT 
Lenox-White Plains Road, the BMT Brighton Beach 
and West End lines with 21 stations completed. 

Forty BMT and IRT station entrances were mod¬ 
ernized with automatic low mechanical turnstiles 
replacing the obsolete booth type of turnstiles. 

A new medical clinic was constructed at the 207th 
Street Shop for the enlarged forces working there 
as a result of the consolidation of all IND and IRT 
major car repair work at this location. 

RAPID TRANSIT OPERATION 

In choosing the Aqueduct Racetrack in South 
Ozone Park, Queens, as the focal point of its own 
reconstruction program, the New York Racing 
Association, Inc., was influenced by the proximity 
of the track to the Rockaway Line with its rapid 
transit connections to all parts of the City. As a 
part of the track modernization, the Racing Asso¬ 
ciation built and turned over to the City a new 
Aqueduct station, with ramps leading directly to 
the track, and other facilities for handling race¬ 
track crowds. 

A special 50 (j fare express service from mid¬ 
town Manhattan and downtown Brooklyn to the 
track was inaugurated with the 1959-60 fall meet¬ 
ing. This was supplemented during the 1960 spring 
meeting with a Saturday and holiday express service 
from the track to the City. This extra service carried 
341,000 riders during the year. It did not in any 
way diminish or replace the regular Rockaway Line 
service to this area. 

Train schedules made effective on April 8,1960, 
utilized new cars to cut the Lexington Avenue run 
by ten minutes from 241st Street in the Bronx to 
New Lots Avenue in Brooklyn during weekday 
late PM and midnight hours, and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and Holidays. Also, longer periods of 
through service to South Ferry were instituted on 
this line. 

Other new operating schedules await only the 
delivery of new BMT-IND type cars and the com¬ 
pletion of the IRT East Side Line Improvement 
program. 

After a satisfactory test period, 300 token vend- 
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ing machines were installed at various station 
locations to speed passenger flow to token-operated 
turnstiles. Obsolete types of turnstiles found in old 
parts of the system are being replaced under a 
three-year program. 

Both the Rapid Transit and Station Departments 
have been reorganized along lines further merging 
the separate divisions to achieve more centralized 
administration and responsibilities, and increased 
efficiency in manpower utilization. 

SURFACE OPERATIONS 
AND MAINTENANCE 

The year’s maintenance improvements included: 

A salvage system designed to save a higher 
percentage of repairable parts. 

The installation of outdoor heaters for 
buses stored adjacent to the Brooklyn Fifth 
Avenue garage in cold weather. 

Successful experiments with anti-freeze 
and multi-viscosjty oils for easier starting in 
cold weather. 

New means of recording and controlling 
delivery and use of fuel and lubricants. 

A mechanical fume exhaust system in¬ 
stalled in the Manhattan bus garage. 

A new fare box which will accept subway tokens 
and all coins, from pennies to half dollars, has 
been adopted and will first appear on the next 


buses to be delivered in the summer of 1960. This 
fare box will be used in a replacement program 
of fare boxes now in use. 

In the Jamaica area of Queens many of the 
Authority’s bus lines operate from the privately 
owned Jamaica Bus Terminal. A new thirty-year 
lease for the continued use of this terminal by the 
Authority’s buses was negotiated on terms which 
will save the Authority an estimated $395,000 over 
the full term. Local community and retail mer¬ 
chant interest in the continued use of this terminal 
by the bus lines was an important factor in obtain¬ 
ing; such favorable terms. 

PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 

As of June 30, 1960 there were 35,193 Transit 


Authority employees: 

Rapid Transit Service Titles 

Hourly . 28,824 

Per Annum (Supervisory) . 3,542 

City-Wide Titles (Administrative, 

Clerical, Engineering, etc.) 

Hourly . 4 

Per Annum . 2,823 

Total . 35,193 


This is a decrease of 1,737 employees since 
June 30, 1959, and a total reduction of 7,658 since 
this Authority took office on July 1, 1955. The 









reduction this year includes 1,241 employees trans¬ 
ferred to the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York with the sale of the city-owned power plants. 

These reductions are the net effect of an aggres¬ 
sive policy of providing safe, speedy and adequate 
transportation at lowest possible cost by eliminating 
waste and increasing the efficiency of operations. 
In accordance with the Transit Authority’s oft re¬ 
peated policy the reductions have been made only 
by attrition and not by lay-off. 

Since 1955-56, average hourly rates for oper¬ 
ating employees increased from $2.09 to $2.54 
and annual rates from an average of $5,647 to 
$6,515, as computed from the annual operating 
budgets. In addition, fringe benefits for employees 
have been improved and increased by the Auth¬ 
ority’s participation in Social Security coverage, 
greater sick leave benefits, and longer vacation 
periods. 

In spite of these increases in wage rates and 
benefits, the total of salaries, wages and associated 
personnel costs has only risen from $211.2 million 
in 1955-56 to $218.8 million in 1959-60, taking 
79% of the total revenue dollar as compared to 
80% in 1955-56. Without the personnel reductions, 
salaries, wages and associated personnel costs 
would amount to 97% of current revenue and 
would long since have compelled an increase in 
the fare. 

In attaining a balance between rising costs, im¬ 
proved services and true efficiency of operation, 
the Authority’s relations with organized labor have 
been of the utmost importance. The history of labor 
relations in local transit has been hectic, confusing, 
irritating to management, labor and the public 
alike, and instructive, for the Transit Authority has 
pioneered in establishing sound and business-like 
relations with civil service employees. 

Prior to 1940, and the unification of rapid transit 
under the Board of Transportation, organized labor 
had attained recognition from the private operators 
and had closed shop agreements for all but motor- 
men, signalmen and towermen. After unification 
in 1940 the Board of Transportation refused to 
make agreements with the unions, insisting that 
it had no right under the law to enter into agree¬ 
ments with labor organizations. This status was 
maintained against the recommendations of May¬ 
or’s committees and fact-finders and in the face of 


continued agitation by the unions until 1950 when 
the Board of Transportation entered into a written 
“Memorandum of Understanding” with nine labor 
organizations purporting to represent various seg¬ 
ments of its employees. This included a detailed 
grievance procedure with provision for impartial, 
but not binding, review of any unresolved disputes. 

Despite the advances made by the various unions 
under the initiative and pressure of the Transport 
Workers Union, Local 100, in establishing a labor 
relations policy on the subway system similar to 
that enjoyed in private industry, the main point of 
contention still existed, namely the competition 
between rival labor organizations for membership. 

While the “Memorandum of Understanding” 
was still in effect, the Board of Transportation was 
abolished by legislative act in 1953, and the oper¬ 
ation of the transit facilities of the City of New 
York was turned over to a five man, non-salaried 
Transit Authority. The new Authority, by resolu¬ 
tion, adopted the then existing “Memorandum of 
Understanding”. However, when the “Memoran¬ 
dum of Understanding” expired, the Transport 
Workers Union again took the initiative to nego¬ 
tiate a collective bargaining agreement with the 
Transit Authority. The parties could not reach any 
agreement and again the Mayor of the City of New 
York was called upon to help resolve the impasse. 
At the request of the Mayor, the Transit Authority 
agreed to submit its dispute with the Union to a 
Fact-Finding Committee. On May 17, 1954, the 
Fact-Finding Committee issued its report which 
contained the following statement: 

“We urge the Authority to eliminate unnecessary 
and trouble-fomenting rivalries between Unions which 
serve only to exaggerate grievances for Union organ¬ 
ization propaganda. This could best be done by recog¬ 
nizing bona fide organizations of employees as exclu¬ 
sive bargaining agencies for appropriate units. Because 
of National and State policy of recognizing majorities 
among employees, we believe the Authority should de¬ 
termine, either through a card check or by an informal 
vote supervised by an impartial agency, which organ¬ 
ization or organizations its employees want as their 
representatives.” 

The Authority accepted this suggestion and re¬ 
quested the American Arbitration Association to 
conduct an election of its employees in ten stated 
groups. All labor organizations on the property 
were notified to inform the Secretary of the Au- 
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thority in what group or groups they wished to ap¬ 
pear on the ballot. The final results of the election 
clearly established that the Transport Workers 
Union, Local 100, had a clear majority in all of the 
units except Queens Bus Division which was won 
by Amalgamated Association, Local 1056, and the 
Staten Island Bus Division which was won by the 
Amalgamated Association, Local 726. 

Despite the clear cut victories of the Transport 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated Association, 
Locals 1056 and 726 in their respective units, the 
Transit Authority, in its agreement with the labor 
organizations on July 1, 1954, adhered to its “open 
door policy” and invited all other unions which 
represented or purported to represent hourly rated 
employees, to become signatories to the agreement. 
The only union taking advantage of this invitation 
was the Amalgamated Association, Division 1137. 
The agreement was for a period of two years with 
a provision that wages could be reviewed in March 
1955. 

In April 1955, the unions taking advantage of 
the wage re-opening clause, served notice on the 
Authority that they were ready to re-negotiate 
wages. Meanwhile the legislature had amended the 
Transit Authority law effective July 1, 1955, estab¬ 
lishing the present Authority. As soon as this Au¬ 
thority took office, pressure was again brought to 
bear by various groups claiming to represent em¬ 
ployees of the Authority and requesting that they 
be given recognition, particularly with respect to 
negotiations or review of the wage structure. 

At this point, the new Authority was faced with 
the choice of continuing the “open door policy” 
of its predecessors which had been criticized by 
four different fact-finding boards, or establishing 
a policy designed to put labor relations on a stable 
business-like basis within the limits of the law. 

After due deliberation and with full recognition 
of its responsibility to the riding public and its 
employees, it resolved that, 

“The New York City Transit Authority, after care¬ 
fully reviewing the Agreement of July 1, 1954 with 
Unions representing hourly-paid employees, has deter¬ 
mined to establish a policy of dealing only with those 
labor organizations which were successful in the elec¬ 
tion conducted on June 25, 1954, under the auspices 
of the American Arbitration Association. 

“All supervisory employees are hereby directed to 


follow this policy without any deviation. They are not 
to deal with or recognize other labor representatives 
claiming to represent hourly-paid employees.” 

The Authority met with the Transport Workers 
Union, Local 100, and the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion, Locals 1056 and 726, and on October 10, 
1955 reached an agreement on wages. The provi¬ 
sions of the contract which had provided for 
an Impartial Advisor to review grievances were 
amended to provide for an Impartial Arbitrator 
with power to make final determinations on griev¬ 
ance appeals. In addition, the contract term was 
extended from June 30, 1956 to December 31, 
1957. 

This agreement was challenged in the courts but 
was sustained, finally putting to rest all the fears 
of previous managements that they could not enter 
into labor contracts with representatives of their 
employees. 

As the contract neared its termination in 1957, 
several groups notified the Authority that they 
represented employees in specified units and re¬ 
quested that in any future negotiations they be 
given an opportunity to join in the contract nego¬ 
tiations. To accede to the demands of the various 
groups would again open the door to a multiplicity 
of unions on the property. 

The Authority, in an effort to resolve this prob¬ 
lem equitably, asked the American Arbitration 
Association to appoint a fact-finding committee to 
recommend in the best interest of the public de¬ 
pending on mass transportation and sound labor 
relations, what unit or units should be established 
by the Transit Authority for an election among 
its hourly-rated employees. A most eminent and 
expert committee, consisting of David L. Cole, Esq., 
George W. Taylor, Esq., and Aaron Horvitz, Esq., 
was appointed on October 14, 1957, to help resolve 
this dispute. 

After numerous hearings at which the various 
groups, as well as the Transit Authority were given 
full opportunity to express their views, the fact¬ 
finding Board issued its report recommending the 
establishment of three representation units, and 
among other things, it stated, 

“It is not implicit in industrial democracy that every 
group or sub-group shall be represented separately. 
For that would make collective bargaining impossible. 
It is a feature of democracy to give greater weight to 
the wishes of the majority which can be altered from 
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time to time. If each dissatisfied segment were free to 
secede and create a competing organization whenever 
it wished to do so, then the organization would be split, 
next fragmentized, and finally pulverized.” 

The Transit Authority accepted this recommend¬ 
ation and again requested the American Arbitration 
Association to conduct an election among its em¬ 
ployees to determine which organization did in 
fact represent its employees. 

Despite this finding by a Board of acknowledged 
experience and skill, several dissident groups led 
by an organization of Motormen struck for recog¬ 
nition in December 1957. The election was held 
despite the strike and again the Transport Workers 
Union, Local 100, and the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion, Locals 1056 and 726, were victorious in their 
respective units. 

Despite the unsuccessful strike and the results 
of the 1957 election, the dissident groups still 
continued to agitate for recognition. As a result 
of this continued unrest the 1959 legislature of the 
State of New York passed, and the Governor ap¬ 
proved, a law providing for an election to be held 
by the New York State Labor Relations Board prior 
to June 15, 1959, to select collective bargaining 
representatives of the hourly-rated employees of 
the Authority. 

The units within the Authority for this election 
were the same as those previously named for the 
1957 election and designated in the law as follows: 

I. Queens Bus Division 

II. Staten Island Bus Division 

III. All other Transit Operations 
The election was held by secret ballot on May 
27, 1959, and on June 4, 1959, the State Labor 
Relations Board certified as exclusive represent¬ 
atives for collective bargaining, the same organiza¬ 
tions who had won the previous election, namely: 

In Unit I, Division 1056 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail¬ 
way and Motor Coach Employees 
of America—AFL-CIO 

In Unit II, Division 726 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail¬ 
way and Motor Coach Employees 
of America—AFL-CIO 

In Unit III, Transport Workers Union, Local 
100—AFL-CIO 


Today the Authority has written agreements with 
the organizations listed below. 

Transport Workers Union, Local 100, AFL-CIO, rep¬ 
resenting all hourly-paid employees in Rapid Transit 
and Surface Operations (except Surface Line Opera¬ 
tors and Maintenance employees in Queens and 
Staten Island) 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 
726, representing Surface Line Operators and Main¬ 
tenance employees in the Staten Island Division. 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 
1056, representing Surface Line Operators and 
Maintenance employees in the Queens Bus Division. 

Queens Supervisory Association, which represents Sur¬ 
face Line Dispatchers and Foremen in the Queens 
Bus Division. 

Subway Supervisors Association, which represents cer¬ 
tain supervisory employees in the Rapid Transit 
Operations and Station Departments. 

Transit Supervisors Organization, which represents 
certain supervisory employees in Staten Island, Man¬ 
hattan and Brooklyn Bus Divisions, as well as in 
Power and Rapid Transit Maintenance Departments. 

District Council 37 of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, which 
represents clerical and administrative employees 
throughout the Transit Authority in various titles. 
(Contract negotiations now in progress.) 

The Authority also has working agreements with: 

Civil Service Technical Guild, Transportation Chapter 
No. 2, Local 375, AFL-CIO of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, which represents Architec¬ 
tural, Engineering and Scientific and Inspection 
Employees in the Engineering Departments. 

Local 30, International Union of Operating Engineers 
which represents the Senior Stationary Engineers 
and Stationary Engineers. 

The International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers and 
Maintenance Mechanics and Helpers L.U. 56, which 
represents the Firemen. 

Elections conducted either by the State Labor Re¬ 
lations Board, New York City Department of Labor 
or the American Arbitration Association have es¬ 
tablished that all the above ten organizations repre¬ 
sent employees within their respective units. All 
except the last two enjoy dues check off privileges. 

In addition, while there is no formal labor agree¬ 
ment, the Transit Authority has granted check-off 
privileges to the Transit Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, Transit Sergeants’ Benevolent Asso- 
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ciation and Transit Lieutenants’ Benevolent Assoc¬ 
iation. 

On December 31, 1959 the agreements between 
the Transit Authority and the three labor organi¬ 
zations representing the hourly rated employees 
were to expire. The Authority started negotiations 
with the Transport Workers Union on November 23, 
1959, and with the two Amalgamated locals on 
December 1, 1959. 

Since it appeared early that the parties were 
deadlocked, Mayor Robert F. Wagner on December 
9, 1959, appointed a Mayor’s Citizens Mediating 
Committee of three prominent citizens: Anna M. 
Rosenberg, who was designated chairman; Theo¬ 
dore W. Kheel, who is Impartial Arbitrator for the 
Transit Authority, as well as Impartial Chairman 
for the private transit lines in New York City, and 
Thomas Jefferson Miley, the Executive Vice- 
President of the Commerce and Industry Associa¬ 
tion of New York. 

The first meeting with this Committee took place 
on December 10, 1959, at which time the Com¬ 
mittee suggested that the Unions meet with the 
Authority to try to reach a settlement. On December 
11, 1959, the Authority held a joint meeting with 
the three labor organizations. Discussions contin¬ 
ued throughout the month of December, and with 
the end of the year in sight, no agreement between 
the Authority and the three unions had been 
reached. The citizens of New York City were 
alerted by radio and television of the possibility 
of a strike being called in the early morning of New 
Year’s Day, January 1, 1960. 

However, before the end of 1959 actually ar¬ 
rived the parties arrived at an agreement providing 
for a two year contract expiring December 31, 
1961; wage increases of 5% effective January 1, 
1960,2% effective January 1,1961, and 2% effec¬ 
tive July 1, 1961, based on the rates in effect De¬ 
cember 31, 1959; increased vacation and sick 
leave privileges; and other adjustments in working 
conditions and employee benefits. 

In May 1960 negotiations started with the three 
organizations representing the lower levels of 
supervisory employees whose agreements termin¬ 
ated June 30, 1960. Agreement was reached with 
all of them for new two year contracts expiring 
June 30, 1962, which provide for wage increases 


of 2j/2% effective July 1, 1960 and 2^4>% effective 
July 1, 1961, based on the rates in effect on June 
30, 1960; the payment by the Authority of the first 
2l/ 2 % of the employees’ contribution to the New 
York City Employees Retirement System; and 
other improvements in working conditions and 
employee benefits. 

On December 1, 1959, the Authority, by resolu¬ 
tion, approved the holding of a representation elec¬ 
tion among certain titles in several clerical and 
administrative occupational groups of the Civil 
Service classification, comprising some 1,400 em¬ 
ployees. The election was conducted by the Ameri¬ 
can Arbitration Association, with balloting taking 
place on December 18, 1959. District Council 37 of 
the American Federation of State, County and Mu¬ 
nicipal Employees, AFL-CIO, was certified as the 
organization chosen by the employees as their rep¬ 
resentative. By resolution dated January 19, 1960 
the Authority extended voluntary check-off priv¬ 
ileges to this organization. It has engaged in discus¬ 
sions with this organization on wages and working 
conditions and other problems with a view to enter¬ 
ing into an agreement with it. 

In accordance with authorizing legislation ap¬ 
proved in 1960, and City policy, the Authority has 
adopted resolutions subject to approval by the 
Board of Estimate of the City of New York, pro¬ 
viding for increased take-home-pay, by the assump¬ 
tion of the first 2%% of the employees’ retirement 
contribution for its officers and employees who are 
members of the Retirement System, including those 
employees paid from Capital Budget Funds, with 
the exception of hourly paid positions in the Rapid 
Transit Railroad service and positions subject to 
prevailing rate determination. 

Throughout the past five years, the Authority 
has, despite tremendous pressures and difficulties, 
adhered to its initial basic labor relations policy 
of dealing only with those organizations which have 
established by election that they represent the em¬ 
ployees in their respective units. It has lived up to 
its contractual obligations with organized employee 
groups elected by the employees themselves to rep¬ 
resent them and has insisted that these organiza¬ 
tions live up to their contractual obligations. 

The Authority recognizes that labor relations 
cannot be static. They must be based on sound pol¬ 
icy responsive to the legitimate needs of manage- 
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ment and employees and always carried on with full 
recognition of the paramount obligation of the 
transit system to the public of the City of New York. 

ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 

On June 30, 1959, Authority Member E. Vincent 
Curtayne completed the original four year term 
to which he had been appointed by Governor 
Averill Harriman. He continued to serve with his 
usual distinction and devotion until Governor Nel¬ 
son A. Rockefeller appointed his successor, the 
Hon. Joseph F. Periconi, who took office on April 
14, 1960. 

Another important change in the administration 
of the Authority took place with the resignation 
on June 30, 1960 of General Manager Thomas J. 
McLernon. Mr. McLernon, who served as the chief 
operating officer of the Authority since September 
16, 1955, left to become General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority in Boston. The 
Authority promoted Col. James B. Edmunds, who 
had been General Superintendent of Surface Lines 
and responsible for all surface operations and 
maintenance, to fill the position of General Man¬ 
ager. 

This year marked great progress in the use of 
electronic data processing equipment in the Au¬ 
thority. As of July 1, 1959, five departmental pay¬ 
rolls covering 8,000 hourly-paid employees were 
being produced on the equipment of the Data Proc¬ 
essing Department. On March 7, 1960, payrolls for 
all 35,000 operating employees, including prepara¬ 
tion of payroll checks, earning reports and pension 
schedules, was being done by these machines. This 
permitted the reorganization of the Payroll Depart¬ 
ment and a reduction in its working force. During 
the year, data processing procedures for reporting 
bus mileages and fuel consumption were refined; 
a system-wide stock availability report and a stock 
inventory trial balance were introduced; and in¬ 
ternal controls for revenue audits were established. 
The work of this department has grown to the point 
where it now has 110 employees and uses 25,000,- 
000 punch cards per year. 

The Bureau of Reporting and Stenographic 
Services, now in its third year, expanded to absorb 
the typing work of the Accounting, Personnel, Law 
and Secretary’s departments. The centralization of 


this type of office service has provided excellent 
opportunities to eliminate duplicated functions and 
to standardize certain clerical techniques. 

Purchase and Stores Department functions are 
being modernized and coordinated with Data Pro¬ 
cessing procedures to further improve its oper¬ 
ations and control of stores. The department has 
reduced its storerooms from 21 to 11 locations and 
has consolidated its Central Stores Clerical Section 
within its general office. 

One of the most important tools used by the 
Authority in planning and controlling its operations 
to achieve maximum efficiency is an annual oper¬ 
ating budget. This tool is wielded in the first in¬ 
stance by the Authority’s Budget Department. This 
department prepares the annual operating budget. 
In addition, as part of the process of budgetary con¬ 
trol it analyzes and reports on departmental requests 
and proposals which in the past year included 
about a hundred amendments of personal service 
quotas and almost 400 proposed authorizations for 
expenditures, totalling $10,000,000, which require 
specific Authority approval in addition to the gen¬ 
eral budget allocation. The Budget Department also 
made comprehensive studies of such matters as the 
costs of investigating and settling torts claims and 
of union demands in labor contract negotiations; 
studied and prepared data about pending transit 
legislation; and investigated many other matters 
affecting the Authority. 

The Secretary’s Department in cooperation with 
the United Nations, the U.S. State Department, 
the U.S. Department of Labor, various foreign 
governments and other agencies welcomed 44 tech¬ 
nical, labor and management specialists from Is¬ 
rael, Brazil, Japan, Ceylon and France. It arranged 
tours for these and other delegations covering vir¬ 
tually all the technical and operating facilities of 
the transit system, 

CONCESSIONS AND PROMOTION 

While the $5,769,000, earned in 1959-60 from 
real estate rentals, concessions, advertising and 
other promotions constituted only 4% of the Auth¬ 
ority’s income, the amount is a very substantial and 
important contribution to total revenues. 

New concessions for which contracts were let 
during the year included various types of shops, 
three luncheonettes, a booth for the sale of accident 
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insurance and fifty pretzel stands. In the past five 
years, five branch bank offices have been opened 
on subway mezzanines. The north end of the sub¬ 
way concourse of the 47th-50th Street, Rockefeller 
Center Station of the IND Sixth Avenue Line was 
leased in its entirety by Rockefeller Center, Inc. 
This has yielded additional revenue to the Author¬ 
ity and has resulted in an attractive improvement 
to this subway station. 

Advertising on the outside of buses, legalized 
in the last session of the state legislature, is being 
exploited and should provide additional revenues 
as this type of advertising is developed further in 
New York City. 

Group transportation was arranged for various 
organizations, with a total of 62,659 passengers 
handled on 538 rapid transit trips. 

More than 500,000 copies of the Official New 
York Subway Map and Guide were distributed. 



Members of a Japanese Labor Management Relations and 
Collective Bargaining team watch a bus engine being pre¬ 
pared for a dynamometer test at the East New York Shop. 


TRAINING, SUGGESTION AND 
SAFETY PROGRAMS 

The Authority’s employee training program con¬ 
tinues to grow. Indoctrination now begins for the 
employee at the moment of appointment with his 
receipt of a copy of the Personnel Department’s 
“Ctatline of Functions of the Transit Authority”. 

Depending on the department to which he is 
assigned, his training continues: 

In the Car Maintenance Department at the Coney 
Island and the 207th Street Schoolrooms, where he 


is taught the functions, inspection, maintenance and 
repair of component parts of new type equipment, 
the detection of equipment failures and their causes. 

In the Surface Division schools of instruction for bus 
drivers and mechanics, supplemented by factory 
training for maintenance personnel who will work 
on new buses and components. 

In the Rapid Transit Transportation Department, 
where training is being expanded to include not only 
operating techniques but an understanding of car 
equipment failures and their correction. 

In the Maintenance of Way Department, where signal, 
track, and equipment maintenance is taught. 

In the Transit Police Department, which, in addition 
to the regular recruit training at the Academy of 
the New York City Police Department, now operates 
its own police school and is considering a “cadet 
system” for the recruiting of new personnel. 

In the Data Processing Department, where in-service 
training, supplemented by sessions at the Remington- 
Rand school, are given to key punch and tabulator 
operators, and other personnel. 

As the employee becomes eligible for promotion, 
his department and the Personnel Department pro¬ 
vide guidance and formal courses for his assistance 
in preparing for promotion examinations. In the 
past year, the Personnel Department gave such 
assistance to applicants for promotion to Admin¬ 
istrative Assistant, Cashier and Supervising Cash¬ 
ier, and other departments gave similar courses for 
employees eligible for promotion within their de¬ 
partment. 

With the assumption of supervisory responsibil¬ 
ities, the employee may take courses appropriate 
to his department and work, such as the Surface 
Department’s 80 hour orientation course, the Sta¬ 
tion Department’s Public Relations course or the 
Police Department’s refresher course given by 
police officials and the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. He may enroll in outside courses sponsored 
by the City and the Authority. He will also be 
entered in the Methods Improvement Program in 
which 800 of the Authority’s 3000 supervisory em¬ 
ployees participated in the last year. 

Finally, on reaching the status of a staff or line 
official, he may attend the Executive Program for 
the City of New York and Metropolitan Area con¬ 
ducted by the New York University Graduate 
School of Public Administration where more than 
thirty Authority employees attended seminars this 
year. 

The Authority has also encouraged active par- 
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ticipation in the New York City Employees’ Sug¬ 
gestion Program. In 1958, 42 employees received 
$1,640 in awards for suggestions estimated to save 
$33,891 and in 1959, 74 employees won $3,710 
for suggestions estimated to save $175,000. During 
1959, the Authority received two special awards 
from the Department of Personnel of the City of 
New York for “Greatest Value of Savings from 
Suggestions” and the “Most Effective Agency Pro¬ 
gram”, the first time in the history of the Em¬ 
ployees’ Suggestion Program that one agency had 
won two such awards. 

While the training program stresses employee 
proficiency, it is also concerned with the meaning 
and practice of safety through the planned activ¬ 
ities of the Authority’s Safety Bureau. This Bureau 
was represented at 73 staff meetings during the 
year at which safety instruction were given. It 
issued discussion guides and posters for the further 
dissemination of safety instructions to employees, 
offered incentives through individual awards in 
its Supervisory Achievement Award Contest and 
represented the Authority in the American Transit 
Association and the National Safety Council. 

For the calendar year 1959, the Authority placed 
second among transit systems which operate 5,000,- 
000 hours or more per year, with a rate of 8.33 
employee lost-time accidents per million man hours 
worked. 

In the Greater New York Safety Council Inter- 
Plant Industrial Employee Accident Reduction 
Contest, including 377 contestants, 63 Transit 
Authority units were entered. Five placed first in 
their divisions and eight received awards for having 
had no disabling injuries during the six month 
period of the contest. 

In April 1960 the Authority was presented with 
the American Transit Association’s Safety Award. 
This silver plaque was given in recognition of high 
achievement in 1959 in passenger and traffic safety 
among transit companies serving urban populations 
of 1,000,000 and over. Other awards from the 
American Transit Association included three gold 
certificates for Authority units working 1,000,000 
or more hours without a disabling injury; 10 silver 
certificates for 500,000 to 1,000,000 hours and 
10 bronze certificates for 250,000 to 500,000 
hours. 

Table VII reflects the decrease in employee ac¬ 


cidents and also in passenger accidents on surface 
lines, although rapid transit passenger accidents 
and traffic accidents on surface lines show small 
increases. 



Reconstruction of a traffic accident during an accident 
prevention committee meeting. 

TABLE VII 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF ACCI¬ 
DENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES 


Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30 
1959 I960 

EMPLOYEE ACCIDENTS 
Number of accidents re¬ 
sulting in lost time. 631 601 

Rate per 1,000,000 man¬ 
hours worked . 8.4 8.35 

PASSENGER ACCIDENTS 
Surface Lines 

Number of passenger 

accidents . 2,873 2,604 


Rate per 1,000,000 

passengers . 5.9 5.24 

Rapid Transit Lines 
Number of passenger 

accidents . 12,106 12,328 

Rate per 1,000,000 

passengers . 9.2 9.2 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS—SURFACE LINES 


Number of traffic acci¬ 
dents . 4,692 4,802 

Rate per 100,000 ve¬ 
hicle miles . 7.4 7.58 


Percent 

Change 


-4.8%. 

- 0.6 


-9.3 


- 11.2 


+ 1.8 


+2.3 

+2.4 


POLICE ACTIVITIES 


The effectiveness of the Authority’s transit police 
force is indicated by the statistics in Tables VIII 
and IX which show a decrease in the number of 
serious crimes reported and an increase in the 
number cleared by immediate arrest. 
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s Car Maintenance employees in applied electricity class. 


TABLE VIII 

NUMBER OF CRIMES REPORTED 

Year Ended June 30 Change 


1959 I960 Number Percent 

Felonies . 964 968 +4 

Misdemeanors .... 1,892 1,773 -119 -6% 

Offenses . 5,568 6,116 —|—548 +10 

Total . 8,424 8,857 +433 +5% 


TABLE IX 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF CRIMES 
CLEARED BY IMMEDIATE ARREST 


Fiscal Year Ended Fiscal Year Ended 

June 30, 1959 June 30, I960 

Percent of Percent of 



Number 

Reported 

Number 

Crimes 

Reported 

Felonies . 

230 

24% 

242 

25% 

Misdemeanors 

494 

26 

606 

34 

Offenses . 

5,326 

96 

5,882 

95 

Total . 

6,050 

~72% 

6,730 

J6% 


Felonies and misdemeanors, the more serious 
forms of the crimes committed, show declines of 
29% and 59%, respectively, between fiscal 1956 
and 1960. The big drop in felonies reported in 
fiscal 1960 is due partially at least to the new 
“Task Force” approach which concentrated transit 
police in areas where this type of crime is prevalent. 

The number of arrests in all classifications in¬ 
creased from 48% of all crimes reported in 1955- 
56 to 76% in 1959-60. 

Juvenile Aid Bureau Reports declined during 
the year although the total is still 43 % higher than 
in 1956. 

Summons for traffic violations increased as the 


department continued its campaign to clear bus 
stop areas of illegal parking and other violations. 

A teletypewriter system was installed at all 
transit police headquarters as an aid to communi¬ 
cation. 

On April 6, 1960 Mayor Robert F. Wagner pre¬ 
sented 66 awards to members of the department for 
outstanding performance of police duties. This was 
twenty more, or 43% above the 46 awarded in the 
prior year. 

EMPLOYEE ACTIVITIES 

Employee interest in social, religious, cultural 
and athletic activities is reflected in the large mem¬ 
bership and number of such organizations within 
the Authority. The list of recognized groups totals 
thirty-four. 

There are four veterans posts. 

Eight religious societies represent members of 
the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths. 

Fifteen social and fraternal groups engage in 
many works of charity and sponsor numerous 
scholarships. 

Among the four cultural groups is the Art Asso¬ 
ciation whose exhibits in the lobby of the Au¬ 
thority’s Jay Street building have attracted wide 
attention and prizes from business and civic groups 
in downtown Brooklyn. Through the efforts of the 
Authority’s Secretary, the Brooklyn Museum 
School of Art has granted scholarships to talented 
members of this group. The Chess Club won the 
1958-59 Commercial Chess League champion¬ 
ships. The Choral Group performs in City hospitals 
and prisons and gives regular recitals for employ- 
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ees and public in the lobby of the Jay Street 
building. 

The Authority’s newest cultural organization is 
its Discussion Group made up of transportation- 
minded employees who, through the exchange of 
ideas, have contributed a number of suggestions 
that won awards in the New York City Employees 
Suggestion Program. 

Athletically minded employees compete in the 
6 team Softball and the 20 team Bowling Leagues 
representing the Authority’s operating and admin¬ 
istrative departments. 

Last, but not least, the Transit Authority Band 
continues to lead the parades in which the Au¬ 
thority participates, and performs at other official 
functions. 

COYERDALE & COLPITTS REPORT 

On October 29, 1959, the City of New York, as 
a result of charges made in the press, retained 
Coverdale and Colpitts, Consulting Engineers, to 
study the safety of operation and reliability of 
service of the rapid transit lines operated under 
lease by the New York City Transit Authority. On 
February 15, 1960, the consultants submitted to 
the Mayor their “Report on Safety of Operation 
and Reliability of Service of New York City Rapid 
Transit System operated by the New York City 
Transit Authority.” 

On the matter of safety of operation, the en¬ 
gineers reported, “We are of opinion that the New 
York City Rapid Transit System is being main¬ 
tained and operated in a manner consistent with 
public safety and in accordance with the highest 
standards of the railroad industry. The record of 
fatal accidents on the New York City Rapid Transit 
Lines is unexcelled.” 

The findings and conclusions of the consultants 
were based on extensive inspections of track, struc¬ 
ture, signal systems, inspection and repair shops, 
and every type of rapid transit passenger car. The 
engineers also observed train operations and an¬ 
alyzed records of accidents to passengers, finding 
that the rate of accidents per million passengers 
carried has been decreasing since 1956. 

On the matter of reliability of service, the en¬ 
gineers found that the percentage of trains on time 
is higher than that of London Transport, the only 


comparable transit system. However, delays longer 
than 10 minutes in duration were 42% of total de¬ 
lays on the New York City Transit System and 
only 15% of London’s total. 

The engineers recommendations to reduce the 
incidence of delays and their duration were 
adopted. A committee consisting of the heads of 
the Car Maintenance, Maintenance of Way and 
Rapid Transit Transportation Departments was 
appointed to study and reduce delays. Members of 
these departments at the Superintendent level were 
designated to devote full time to the activities of 
the committee. This committee studies all failures, 
paying particular attention to delays of longer du¬ 
ration. It determines the cause; allocates depart¬ 
mental responsibility for failures and delays; eval¬ 
uates each department’s response and the action 
taken to prevent recurrences and to reduce delays. 
In addition to its normal daily contacts with oper¬ 
ating management the Authority meets with the 
Committee and the General Manager at scheduled 
monthly meetings to review its findings, to report 
progress and plan further corrective action. 

The consulting engineers found that car failures 
were responsible for 61% of service failures and 
delays. They recommended that all cars older than 
35 years be retired and replaced. The Authority 
has used a 35 year car retirement age in making 
its requests for capital funds for new cars. While 
the City has provided large amounts of capital 
funds to buy new cars the needs for this purpose 
have not been fully met. 

Signals were the second most frequent specific 
cause of failures. The Authority, with capital funds 
provided by the City, has been engaged in a major 
program of signal rehabilitation, estimated to cost 
$110,000,000, which is about 50% complete. 

Other recommendations of the consulting engi¬ 
neers are receiving careful consideration and many 
have been put in effect. 

The report of Coverdale and Colpitts is an as¬ 
surance to the City and its millions of residents, 
transients and commuters of a continuance of safe 
and reliable rapid transit service. To the Authority 
it is a source of satisfaction as an endorsement of 
its maintenance and operating policies. 
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NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT AUTHORITY 
Statement Showing Results of Operation 
For 12 Months Ended June 30, 1960 


REVENUES: 

Total 

Rapid Transit 

Surface 

Passenger Revenue . (a) 

$267,596,741.69 

$202,851,478.49 

$ 64.,745,263.20 

Advertising and Other Privileges . 

5,022,980.66 

4,837,476.78 

185,503.88 

Other . (b) 

6,127,376.94 

5,737,808.49 

389,568.45 

Total Revenue . 

$278,747,099.29 

$213,426,763.76 

$ 65,320,335.53 

OPERATING EXPENSES: 

Productive Time . 

$175,106,124.01 

$133,644,060.65 

$ 41,462,063.36 

Vacations, Holidays and Sick Leaves . 

20,014,964.59 

15,397,518.17 

4,617.446.42 

Differential over Workmen’s Compensation. 

126,076.89 

98,615.71 

27,461.18 

Military Duty . 

179,543.39 

123,963.13 

55,580.26 

Other Allowances . 

206,847.56 

154,681.16 

52,166.40 

Total Salaries and Wages . 

$195,633,556.44 

$149,418,838.82 

$ 46,214,717.62 

Contributions to New York City Retirement System . 

16,758,000.00 

12,849,261.06 

3,908,738.94 

Social Security—Employer’s Contributions . 

4,257,852.96 

3,266,718.16 

991,134.80 

Health Insurance . 

2,214,168.07 

1,719,117.30 

495,050.77 

Coal and Fuel for Power . 

632,512.22 

627,106.58 

5,405.64 

Fuel for Revenue Buses . 

1,379,424.17 

_ 

1,379,424.17 

Other Materials and Supplies . 

14,134,232.42 

11,474,670.25 

2,659,562.17 

Power Purchased . 

25,958,129.07 

25,761,515.16 

196.613.91 

Rental of Tires . 

711,904.84 

2,962.34 

708,942.50 

Reserved for Public Liability and Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation . 

5,673,923.11 

3,414,808.76 

2,259,114.35 

Miscellaneous . (c) 

6,180,467.05 

5,028,439.53 

1,152,027.52 

Total Operating Expenses .. 

$273,534,170.35 

$213,563,437.96 

$ 59,970,732.39 

EXCESS OF REVENUES. 

$ 5,212,928.94 

$ 136 , 674.20 

$ 5,349,603.14 


(a) Passenger Revenues include $10,771,166.16 for 12 months ended June 30, 1960 to reflect the accrual of additional esti¬ 
mated passenger revenues to be received from the City of New York because of the school program. 

(b) Other Revenue includes $4,583,333.33 Credit from the City of New York against power costs. 

(c) Includes Credit for Transit Police Services of $3,250,000.00 for 6 months ended June 30, 1960, to be received from the City 
of New York. 

NOTE: 

The figures for current year reflect the effect of the sale of power plants to Consolidated Edison Company on August 1, 1959 
and also additional power purchased in lieu of power generated. 

Italic —indicates excess of Expenses over Revenues. 


Revenue Car and Bus Miles . 

. 368,706,169 

305,570,184 

63,135,985 

Revenues per Car and Bus Miles. 

. 75.00< ; 

69.85* 

103.46* 

Expenses per Car and Bus Miles . 

. 74.19c 

69.89* 

94.99* 

Revenue Passengers . 

. 1.775.967.072 

1,344,952,725 

431,014,347 

Average Rate of Fare . 

. 15.07c 

15.08* 

15.02* 

Revenues per Revenue Passenger . 

. 15.70c 1 

15.87* 

15.16* 

Expenses per Revenue Passenger . 

. 15.40c 

15.88* 

13.91* 

Number of Employees . 

. 34,366 


Annually Rated . 5,542 

Hourly Rated . 28,824 
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NEW YORK GITUl 
Statements of Assets and Liabilities of Ne%k 

As of Junf 1 


ASSETS AND OTHER DEBITS 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Operating Fund . 

Cashier’s and Imprest Fund . 

Accounts and Interest Receivable 

Total Current Assets . 

SOCIAL SECURITY FUND . 


$53,838,227.75 

456,278.93 

6,374,142.59 


$60,668,649.27 

2,880,417.73 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Materials and Supplies . $17,972,005.77 

Less Reserve for Inventory Adjustments . 261,749.55 


17,710,256.22 

DEFERRED DEBITS 


Work in Progress . $3,826,306.09 

Prepayments . 85,540.59 

Other Suspense . 624,156.83 


4,536,003.51 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS WITH THE AUTHORITY 

Deposits bv Concessionaires and Lessees—Securities . $399,500.00 

IRT Voluntary Relief Fund . 145,888.97 

Transportation Health Insurance Fund ... 132,902.17 

Associated Hospital Service—United Medical Service Fund . 76,343.95 


754,635.09 


TOTAL ASSETS AND OTHER DEBITS . $86,549,961.82 
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CIT1NSIT AUTHORITY 
; City Transit System Operations 
Jm!960 


LIABILITIES AND OTHER CREDITS 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

$ 336,645.93 

11,994,819.60 
5,031,922.02 
7,008,000.00 

$24,371,387.55 

LIABILITY FOR SOCIAL SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS .. 2,880,417.73 


Vouchers Payable 
Accounts Payable 
Accrued Payrolls . 
Accrued Liability 


OTHER LIABILITIES 

Loan Payable—The City of New York (See Note) 
Advance from State of New York . 


$3,333,333.34 

100,000.00 


LIABILITY FOR PREPAID TRANSPORTATION 

Unredeemed Tokens ..... $2,443,484.40 

Unredeemed Tickets ...•*”•*•. 65,558.45 


RESERVES 

$8,496,392.27 
3,109,859.07 


Public Liability . 

Workmen’s Compensation 


FIDUCIARY LIABILITIES 


Concession and Leasehold Deposits . $492,175.34 

Trustee, IRT Voluntary Relief Fund . 145,888.97 

Transportation Health Insurance Plan . 132,902.17 

Associated Hospital Service—United Medical Service . 76,343.95 


OTHER DEFERRED CREDITS ... 

WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK* 
EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER EXPENSES 


For the period June 15, 1953 to June 30, 1959 .. $16,750,470.72 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 ... 5,212,928.94 


3,433,333.34 


2,509,042.85 


11,606,251.34 


847,310.43 

3,213,852.41 

15,724,966.51 


21,963,399.66 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND OTHER CREDITS 


$86,549,961.82 


NOTES: 

Loan Payable—The City of New York. 

Under the terms of Sec. 4.3, Article IV of the Agreement of Lease between the City of New York and New York City Transit 
Authority, dated June 1, 1953, the City advanced to the Authority $10,000,000.00 such sum to be repaid to the City in nine (9) 
equal annual installments commencing July 1, 1954. 

* Represents materials and supplies furnished by The City of New York as of June 14, 1953, less reserve. 


















